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not in the sentimental implication of this phrase, but in stressing that 
this part of history too was made by human beings. The material is re- 
stricted to the Mediterranean countries, that being the scope of the work. 
But in any case, as the editors rightly stress, the commercial techniques of 
the middle ages, in the nature of things, were of Mediterranean proven- 
ance. It is however very pleasing to find that the editors, in spite of 
their proper emphasis on the North Italian quadrilateral (Genoa, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan), recognize that the Byzantines and the Aräbs were 
part of the Mediterranean world. 

Parts II and III (Contracts; Routes) are probably the most useful 
practical sections for the teacher, but there is a lot of good material 
elsewhere, especially in the final part (Tools and Ideas), which greatly 
widens our conception of the horizons of medieval man. It should also 
be stressed that the work of editing is excellently done, with illuminating 
commentary and, above all, bibliography. 

The compilation is made to support a thesis, or more correctly to 
illustrate a thesis which the editors obviously consider to be self-evi- 
dently true. They regard the "commercial revolution" of the tenth to 
fourteenth centuries as the great transforming agent in European society. 
There is however a point of view which, without in any way attempting 
to minimize the significance of the commercial expansion and its asso- 
ciated techniques, would look for the origins of the great expansion 
of medieval society in the sphere of production. A satisfying account of 
the commercial expansion of the period should not in fact ignore the 
side of production. A collection of documents such as is being con- 
sidered in this review, naturally has to specialize. But it is clear, all the 
same, that the school of thought to which the editors belong is insuffi- 
ciently concerned with production and the relations of production. 

R. H. HILTON 

The University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, England 
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Although they were revised for book publication, their content is 
stated, and restated, with the emphasis and verbal gestures of the plat- 
form lecturer. 

Mr. Boorstin's thesis is "that nothing could be more un-American 
than to urge öther countries to imitate America." He argues that 
American democracy is unique, based not on a definite or well-defined 
philosophy but instead emerging "from the unprecedented opportu- 
nities of this continent and from a peculiar and unrepeatable combina- 
tion of historical circumstances." Indeed, he points out that, as a conse- 
quence, the United States has never produced a political philosopher 
of the stature of Aristotle, Locke, or Rousseau. From the very first, 
American conditions were of so pragmatic a nature as to minimize the 
need of a basic political philosophy. Our institutions, in a real sense, 
grew out of the soil in which they are rooted and thus exemplify the 
continuity of our history. 

The limitations of our history have perhaps confined our philosophical Imagina- 
tion; but they have at ithe same time confirmed our sense of the continuity of our 
past and made the definitions of our philosophers seern less urgent. We Americans 
are reared "with a feeling for the unity of our history and an unprecedented belief 
in the normal! ty of our kind of life to our place on earth. 

The three great crises in our history— the Puritan struggle against 
the wilderness, the Revolution against Britain, and the Civil War— are 
discussed at length. The Puritan theory of society is presented as 
clear, practical, and explicit. It leaned heavily on the "doctrine of 
providence," a doctrine proved in the conquest of the wilderness and 
the defeat of the Indians. Once it achieved security, however, Puritanism 
was deprived of its dogmatic proof and began to decline. God versus 
Satan ceased to be the protagonists and man himself became the center 
of his universe. 

Americans generally consider the American Revolution as the great 
age of American political thought. Mr. Boorstin questions this assump- 
tion and asserts that the period had not produced one important 
treatise on the subject. Our Revolution, unlike those in France and 
Russia, was not a radical social movement but merely a "Separation" 
from England. Further, the Declaration of Independence was basically 
"a succinct restatement of the Whig theory of the British revolution of 
1688 . . . a document of imperial legal relations rather than a piece of 
high-flown political philosophy." Again, the framers of the Constitution 
achieved agreement by compromise on details rather than by the ac- 
ceptance of basic theory. Nor can The Federalist be eonsidered a treatise 
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on political theory, since its essays are practical and specific and not 
theoretical and systematic. Its aim was to persuade the people of New 
York to ratify the Constitution. 

In his analysis of the slavery issue, Mr. Boorstin indicates that both 
Southerners and Northerners made "sociology do for political theory." 
The Civil War, the great trauma of our national life, was emphatically 
a sectional conflict, although it was concurrently a federal conflict as 
well. Neither side pursued a new vision of society. Mr. Boorstin there- 
fore considers misleading Charles A. Beard's reference to the Civil War 
as "The Second American Revolution." Such reference implies a dis- 
continuity of our history, and this it significantly was not. From the 
Standpoint of constitutional law and political theory the Civil War was 
more truly "The Second War of Independence." The South was seek- 
ing independence not because of its theoretical differences from the 
North but because of "differences of institutional emphasis." And the 
nation's survival of the ordeal confirmed its common destiny. 

The discussion of our mingling of religious and political thought 
focuses on two of our national characteristics: our breaking down of the 
boundaries between different Systems of belief and our wearing our 
heart on our sleeve. Mr. Boorstin maintains that we are inclined to 
gloss over philosophic distinctions— a tendency furthered by what he 
calls the "givenness ,, aspect of our history. Of our inclined volubility 
he states: "Perhaps never before in history has a people talked so much 
and said so little about its basic beliefs. Perhaps never before has a 
people been fuller of pledges and creeds and oaths, of high-sounding 
speeches and worthy maxims and mottoes." Indeed we have confused 
the area of personal religious quest with that of social definition and 
affirmation. 

Mr. Boorstin further explains that as our "givenness" was weakened 
by the passing of the frontier and our rise to world power it was re- 
placed by the "seamlessness" of our experience. This feeling for the 
continuum of experience is expressed in Space— the assumption that in- 
stitutions "are intimately related to the peculiar environment which 
nourishes them"; also in time— in the sense of the historical continuity 
of institutions. Thus history has taught us "the wisdom of allowing in- 
stitutions to develop according to the needs of each particular environ- 
ment/ ' Consequently our recent efforts to export democracy are not 
foolish but f utile. "To teil people what institutions they must have, 
whether we teil them with the Voice of America or with the money 
of America, is the thorough denial of our American heritage." 

There is an apparent challenge in the thesis of this work. Yet the 
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conclusions are not really novel, since they are either truisms or merely 
contrary to views held by historians now in eclipse. The book as a 
whole, however, does make clear the peculiar development of American 
politics, the characteristic "givenness" of our philosophy, and the con- 
tinuity of our national history. 

Andrew Jackson, an informal study of the man and his time, indi- 
rectly illustrates Mr. Boorstin's thesis. Although Mr. Ward deals with a 
subject slighted in the foregoing volume, he demonstrates concretely, 
if conventionally, the "givenness" of American history. He shows that 
in the 1820's and 1830*8 the United States was so completely absorbed 
in its efforts to control and exploit a vast continent— eager to capitalize 
on its "given" opportunities— that it inevitably gave füll reign to the 
rising forces of democracy. Isolationist in sentiment, it posed eastward 
as a beacon of liberty while its aggressive Citizens actively encompassed 
more and more territory westward. Andrew Jackson, iii his person and 
career, symbolized this spirit and therefore rose to great heights in the 
esteem of his fellow Citizens. 

Mr. Ward writes engagingly of Jackson's political development. He 
extracts the truth from encrusted myth and makes evident that success 
came to Jackson not so much by virtue of his great merits as because 
of his ability to voice the beliefs and aspirations of the mass of Ameri- 
cans. An amusing and little-known sidelight was the reaction in Brah- 
min New England to Harvarde bestowing an honorary degree upon 
President Jackson. At a Fourth of July banquet in Salem a wit offered 
the toast: "President Jackson— in war a hero— in politics a statesman; in 
literature an LL.D. and an A.S.S." This cutting jibe was exploited 
favorably by current cartoonists and in time the jackass became the proud 
symbol of Jackson's party. 

CHARLES A. MADISON 

New York City 
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